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SPEAK UP 
By RicHarp T. URBAN 
Clarkston (Mich.) High School 
“Latin is a dead language, 
As dead as dead can be. 
Once it killed the Romans, 
And now it’s killing me.” 

S THERE a teacher of Latin who 
I does not annually hear this un- 
happy refrain from his students at 
some time during the course of the 
year? The same spirit finds expres- 
sion in our magazines in such jokes 
as: 

History teacher: “Johnny, name one 
of the greatest accomplishments of 
the Romans.” 

Johnny: “They understood Latin.” 
This attitude toward Latin is not 

confined to students. Parents and 

other adults share it. In fact many of 
our students already have this atti- 
tude even before they enter our 
classes. Where did they get it? From 
home, or from some linguistically 
unhappy advisor. ; 

Why this frustrated feeling? Is it 
inevitable? Is it something to be 
concerned with, or not? I say that it 
is, at least to the point of answ ering 
the “why” of it. 

A good many causes may be al- 
leged in answer to this “why”: the 
intrinsic difficulty of the subject, 
the American aversion to intellectual 
effort, the inconstancy of youth, 
etc. But there is one cause that is 
not likely to be mentioned by many, 
but which is the greatest of them all. 
It is the opinion—expressed or im- 
plied—common to both teachers and 
texts, as well as to the general public, 
that Latin is a “dead” language. 

Actually no language can be 
“dead.” The term is self-contradic- 
tory. A language may go out of use, 
may “die” to the extant community 
of languages; but as a vehicle for re- 
cording the ideas and events of men, 
what remains of it retains the vitality 
of the ideas and events it serves to 
communicate. Only a language that 
says nothing is “dead”—a manifest 
impossibility. Yet nearly everywhere 
Latin is “commemorated.” For the 
most part we teach about Latin, rath- 
er than teach Latin. We talk about it, 
rather than speak it. 

Part of an attempt to ameliorate 
this situation was the appearance not 
long ago of Waldo Sweet's Latin: A 
Structural Approach (reviewed in 
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SUB ARTA VITE 
(HORACE, ODES 1.38) 
Translated 


By James E. Warren, Jr. 
The Lovett School, Atlanta, Ga. 


I loathe, my boy, the Persian pomp 
And the lime-twisted crown. 

So cease to seek the latest rose; 
But pluck the myrtle down. 


The simple myrtle is enough 
For you, who bring my wine, 
And me, who sip it long and long 
Under the thick-leaved vine. 
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Tue CrassicaL OutLook for January, 
1959). This text is an endeavor to 
apply structural linguistics to the 
teaching of Latin. Its aim is to teach 
Latin through hearing, speaking, 
reading, and writing Latin, not by 
reading and talking about it. The 
modus operandi of the book is two- 
fold. First, it confronts the student 
from the beginning with real Latin— 
in this case Latin sententiae—with 
which he must cope in the same 
medium; ie., he studies Latin in 
Latin, not in English. Second, it pre- 
sents Latin grammar in an order ap- 
proximating the order in which a 
speaker of Latin would meet it; e.g., 
the nominative, the accusative, and 
the ablative come first, before the 
dative and the genitive, and the pres- 
ent imperfective and the present per- 
fective are presented before the other 
tenses. (These tense names are not 
misspellings. In order for this ap- 
proach to achieve completeness and 
preserve consistency—an accomplish- 
ment no other approach to date can 
claim—a new terminology was re- 
quired. Thus one also meets transi- 
tivals, adjectivals, etc. This new no- 
menclature, though no trouble to a 
neophyte, is undoubtedly a stumbling 
block to those used to the older 
terms. ) 

Sweet’s book is primarily intended 
for college students although the 
author claims that it can be used, but 
at a much slower pace, in high school 
also. Here, however, he is wrong. 
The level of approach, the termin- 
ology, the pace are all too difficult 


for most high-school students to cope 
with adequately. Perhaps if we could 
fill our classes with juniors and sen- 
iors instead of with freshmen and 
sophomores, this failing might be 
obviated. But we cannot, so some- 
thing different is needed. What? 

The answer to this “what” is not 
easily come by. What position does 
Latin actually hold in the high school, 
especially in the Midwest and the 
West? -What is expected from it by 
students, parents, administrators? Is 
the Latin student expected to gain a 
practical mastery of the Latin lan- 
guage? Generally, no. What is he 
expected to gain? A nebulous some- 
thing else. Latin is asked to be little 
more than a kind of course in Roman 
anthropology or Mediterranean _his- 
tory embellished with Latin words. 

Though this may be the state that 
exists, all will admit that it ought not 
to be. The object of the Latin class 
ought to be Latin as such and ulti- 
mately, through Latin, the ideas con- 
tained in Latin literature. Latin, like 
any other language, is a key, a key 
to a world of ideas, a world of ideas 
that can never be completely come 
at via translation. For us of the 
western world it is a realm of ideas 
of particular value. 

But for Latin to be taught as a 
working language that does express 
live ideas, does re-enliven past events, 
it must be taught as a living language, 
both in attitude and in method. For 
this the oral approach is fundamental. 
The mastery of language which we 
acquire as children is derived wholly 
from hearing and a conscious effort 
to vocalize what we hear. This is the 
way all people learn when they are 
young; this is the way all learn most 
quickly when they are older. 

Now for this oral approach, noth- 
ing is superior to poetry. Contrary 
to the usual practice and belief, Latin 
poetry belongs in the first year of 
study, not in the third and fourth 
alone. The rhythm of poetry is an 
intrinsic help and guide to pronuncia- 
tion which prose by its nature cannot 
afford. Latin that was meant to be 
spoken, as poetry was, is the easiest 
to learn to speak now. Further, the 
comparative brevity and conciseness 
of poetry render it easier of compre- 
hension. 


But argument is at best argument, 
and nothing is really 
practical way until someone actually 
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tries a new method out to “see how 
it works.” On the basis of concrete 
results, more can be asserted than on 
the basis of expectation im vacuo. 
For this reason, | wish here to in- 
troduce as an example of the poten- 
tial of the oral approach, and espe- 
cially of how Latin poetry contributes 
to this potential, my experience of 
last year. 

We had two sections of Latin I. 
Fach had the same number of. stu- 
dents; the same boy-girl ratio ob- 
tained in both. One of these classes 
| chose as an experimental class. 1.Q.- 
wise this group was at a slight dis- 
advantage. Its mean 1.Q. was 104; 
that of the other group, 110. The 
latter was called the traditional class 
because the method of teaching was 
traditional. That class I taught as | 
had been taught to teach Latin, in- 
deed in the same way | was myself 
taught Latin in high school. The 
work was wholly confined to the 
text. 

The method with the experimental 
group was different. This class did a 
good deal of oral work with many 
question-and-answer sessions con- 
ducted in Latin. Early in the year 


we began to read and memorize with — 


the aid of a tape recorder the Daeda- 
lus-lcarus episode in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses. This exercise covered sev- 
eral weeks. Later, after an intermis- 
sion with some Latin trivia, the class 
read Futropius’ account of the Sec- 
ond Punic War. Eutropius may not 
be the most significant of historians, 
but his Latin is direct and = rather 
easily handled by beginners. At no 
time did this class read any of the 
“cooked” Latin of their text. Un- 
fortunately time compelled the use of 
the “cooked” | nglish of the text for 
most of the English-to-Latin exer 
Cises. 

So what? What came of it all? 
Phat of course is what is important. 
The tally sheets for the two classes 
compared as follows. 

First, the experimental class early 
developed the ability to read Latin 
correctly. The traditional class never 
mastered this skill in’ the whole 
course of the vear. The large use of 
spoken Latin, together with the con 
fidence which a little ability engen- 
ders, was undoubtedly the principal 
reason for the experimental group’s 
superiority; but the unnatural Latin 
of the text worked almost equally as 
much as a hindrance to the other 
class. This Anglicized Latin lacks the 
natural rhythm of the Latin language, 
and consequently cannot — possibly 
initiate the student into the real 
sounds of Latin. 
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Second, the experimental group 
exhibited an active interest and spirit 
of co-operation all year long; there 
was little discipline difficulty. The 
traditional group’s interest waned 
consistently, and discipline problems 
grew as the year progressed. Inter- 
ested students offer little complaint, 
and students working with live Latin 
are interested. The students them- 
selves testified to their enjoyment of 
the Latin poetry on class evaluation 
forms which they completed at the 
end of the year. 

Last, and probably most important 
of all, the overall comprehension and 
mastery of the use of Latin was 
significantly greater in the experi- 
mental group, as was proved by the 
final examination. At the head of 
each page of this eight-page, two- 
hour examination was a paragraph of 
Latin wholly new to the students 
(with the exception of the first one ). 
Following this were two sections of 
multiple-choice questions, ‘the _ first 
set based on the grammar of the 
paragraph, the second based on the 
information it contained. Last, stu- 
dents were asked to put into Latin 
an English statement based on the 
paragraph. 

Ability-wise, the traditional group 
should have scored higher. It did not. 
The mean score for the traditional 
class was 52; that for the experi- 
mental class, 79. This is a clear indi- 
cation that a difference of method 
pursued consistently throughout the 
vear did accomplish something— 
something meaningful, for the differ- 
ence in achievement here is quite 
large. Also, it is of interest to note 
that, though it was the better students 
who showed most evidence of bene- 
fiting from the new method during 
the course of the year, at the final 
reckoning even the students of less 
ability in the experimental — class 
scored proportionately higher than 
students of comparable ability in the 
traditional Thus even the 
slower benefited, though 
they took longer to show their ad- 
vantage. 


class. 
students 


These conclusions then emerge. 
Latin as Latin can be taught to high- 
school students. The most natural 
and productive approach is the oral 
approach. For this, Latin that was 
originally intended to be spoken, not 
just read, is best. Poetry is the read- 
lest, though not the only example of 
this type of Latin. Taught as a live 
language, Latin is received as alive. 

We have then a need for a new 
Latin text for high schools—a_ text 
that | hope will be soon forthcoming 
—linguistically sound and orally ori- 
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ented, containing real Latin, chosen 
with a view to the age and the ma- 
turity of beginning high-school stu- 
dents of Latin. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


Recipients of awards for study 
abroad during the summer of 1960 
have thus far been announced as fol- 
lows: 

American Classical 
Raymond Lee Den Adel, Proviso 
West High School, Hillsdale, UL; 
Sister Joseph Andre Hafertepe, C.S.]J., 
St. Francis de Sales High School, 
Denver, Colo.; Miss Marjorie EF. 
King, Springfield Township High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. All three 
recipients will study at the Americati 
Academy in Rome. 

American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens—Mr. William Edward 
Floyd, a senior at Brown University; 
Rev. Charles Aaron Frazee, Marian 
College; Miss Geraldine Gesell, John 
Marshall High School, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Mr. Robin Rudolf 
Schlunk, University of Cincinnati. 

Classical Association of New Eng- 
land—Miss Helen A. Taylor, Lynn- 
field ( Mass.) High School (Rome ). 

Classical Association of the Atlan- 
tic States—Mr. Bruce G. Campbell, 
Marcellus, N. Y. (Rome). 

Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South—Miss Geraldine 
Gesell, John Marshall High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (Athens). 

New Jersey Classical Association— 
Miss Claudia Nelson, Pompton Lakes 
(N.J.) High School (Rome). 

New York Classical Club—Miss 
Rita Fleischer, New York, N.Y. 
(Rome). 

Eta Sigma Phi—Miss Martha G. 
Thomas, a senior at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege (Rome). 

In addition, Rome Prize Fellow- 
ships in Classical Studies for study 
at the American Academy in Rome 
during 1960-1961 have been awarded 
to Richard Brilliant, of Yale Univer- 
sity . to R. Ross Hollow ay, of Prince- 
ton University, and to Edward C. 
Witke, of Harvard University. 

THe CLassical 


League — Mr. 


OvutTLook extends 
herewith hearty congratulations to all 
of these. 
este esie 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cias- 
sicAL Outtook for November, 1959 
(page 15). 
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AN AMENDMENT 

At the coming annual meeting of 
the Council of the American Classical 
League, to be held at Miami Univer- 
sitv, Oxford, Ohio, in) conjunction 
with the Thirteenth Latin Institute, 
June 23-25, 1960, the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
League will be proposed for adop- 
tion. Publication of this notice here 
is in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Constitution. 

“Article IV, Section 6. There shall 
be a Junior Classical League Com- 
mittee consisting of at least five 
members of the American Classical 
League, to supervise the affairs of 
the Junior Classical League. This 
Committee shall have power to reg- 
ulate the Junior Classical League and 
its chapters, federations, conventions, 
and publications, and to rescind the 
charter or affiliation of any group 
not adhering to the policies of the 
American Classical League.” 

ehieeiia 
JCL WINNERS 

Professor Carolyn E. Bock, Chair- 
man of the ACL-JCL Awards Com- 
mittee, announces the results of this 
year’s competition for the League’s 
college awards to high-school seniors. 
Each award carries a stipend of $100. 

The recipients are the following: 
Bruce Brynolfson, West Senior High 
School, Kenmore, N. Y.; Carolyn 
Cherry, John Marshall High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Gail Conley, 
Cuba (Ill.) High School; Michael 
Fisher, Rolla (Mo.) High School, 
Marilyn Kozuck, Berlin (Conn.) 
High School; Kaye McCarley, Pro- 
vine High School, Jackson, Miss.; 
Nancy McNulty, Central High 
School, Wellsville, N. Y.; 9 John 
Moore, Somerville (N. J.) High 
School; Joanne Rubin, Sanford H. 


Calhoun High School, Merrick, N. 
Y.; James Sturdivant, Myers Park 
High School, Charlotte, N. C.; and 
Judith Tanzer, Pierre S. DuPont 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 
There are also three alternates: 
Jane Hendrix, Provine High School, 
Jackson, Miss.; Kathleen) Mazur, 
Mary Immaculate Academy, New 
Britain, Conn.; and Kathleen Reden- 
shek, North High School, Willough- 
DY, Ohio. 
eSlees ia 
HELPFUL HINTS 
By Bette Goutp 
Henderson (Tex.) High School 
ERE ARE some activities that 
will stimulate interest in Latin 
—at least they have helped in East 
Texas, over a long period of time: 
1) Join the Junior Classical League 
and subscribe to Torcu: U.S. See 
what other schools are doing; read 
about their parties, their slave sales, 
their contests, their methods of han 
dling certain problems. Let the pupils 
see how many children of their age 
are taking what they are studying. 
2) Have initiations into clubs, pre- 
ferably a local JCL chapter, in full 
Roman regalia. The mothers who 
have to make the togas and tunics 
will be impressed at how seriously 
the course is being taken. Invite them 
to the ceremonies; they will come to 
see how Junior looks in their crea- 
tion, and will go to spread the word. 
3) Have at least one Roman ban- 
quet a vear. Make the children do 
research on the foods the Romans 
had, and allow only those foods at 
the banquet. If the children are will 
ing to recline in true Roman fashion, 
have the table legs folded under to 
simulate low tables. Slaves, of course, 
can be first-vear pupils, for whom 


this can be an initiation. Anything 
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that makes conversation among the 
Latin pupils will spread throughout 
the school, and so through the com- 
munity. Eating string beans with the 
fingers gives us something to “cute 
scream” about for weeks. 

4) For slave sales, ask a_profes- 
sional auctioneer to help. Usually he 
is glad to come, with the result that 
others too will say, “What interesting 
things go on in Latin.” 

5) Stage a program for the public, 
such as a book review or a magic 
show. Selling tickets brings the club 
to the attention of the community, 
working together makes for good 
pupil morale; and the activity will 
attract other children in the school, 
who will ask about Latin—and per- 
haps register for it later. 

6) Invite outstanding citizens who 
can be trusted to present Latin as a 
worthwhile course to speak at club 
or even class meetings occasionally. 

7) Dress dolls to show 
classes. of 


various 
Roman SOCIETY; build a 
Roman fort; make a war machine. 

8) Start a new spaper. even a one 
sheet affair, telling what goes on in 
Latin to let the rest of the school 
know how interesting the course can 
be. 

g) Have the children keep scrap- 
books. Let them collect things from 
everywhere, provided they tell about 
the Romans, their beliefs, customs, 
etc. The scrapbook can be a valuable 
source of when fillers 
are needed for the school paper; and 
the pupils are proud to be asked to 
supply information. 


information 


10) Start a museum and collect as 
many things pertaining to Latin as 
possible. Our group makes a specialty 
ot collecting old Latin textbooks 
nothing after 1900 is allowed on the 
shelves, and many date back to 1510. 
Pupils will examine these books by 
the hour, secretly full of gratitude 
that present-day texts are simpler. 

11) Have the pupils construct 
word trees, using some basic Latin 
word as the root, and English deriva 
tives as the leaves or branches. Offer 
a small reward—an apple, perhaps 
for the tree with the thickest foliage. 

12) Show pictures, slides, etc., of 
Rome and Roman ruins. Steamship 
companies usually have posters they 
will give. TAAW puts out a pamph 


let about various countries, Italy in 
cluded, which tells about the climate, 
customs, people, and other interesting 


features. Soldiers returning from 
overseas service often have postcards 
that can be shown to classes. We 
number those in our collection, and 
have regular identification tests, so 
that one child said recently, “If | 
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ever get lost in Rome I can sure find 
my way back via the Column. of 
Trajan.” 

13) Use the card games that may 
be had from the American Classical 
League Service Bureau. They give 
good drill in vocabulary, declensions, 
principal parts. They should be used 
only as a reward for extra-good les 
SONS, ‘ 

14) Indulge in song. Singing aids 
pronunciation and takes away. self- 
consciousness at using a strange lan 
guage. Dr. A. FE. Warsley has a good 
cheap collection of songs, modern 
and ancient. Singing gives the pupils 
an answer to that remark: “But no 
body speaks Latin.” 
Latin modern 
songs. Exact translation will not be 
possible for the language of this 
atomic age, but approximate mean- 
ings can always be found. 

15) Each 
every 


Let the pupils 


attempt versions of 


sciester require that 
class read one book with a 
Roman background (novels included ) 
and write a three-page report on it. 
The more acquainted the pupils be- 
come with the Romans, the more 
alive Latin will seem, and the more 
interest there will be in finding out 
more about the people who spoke it. 

16) After the first 
Latin, have 


semester of 
the pupils bring in a 
daily newspaper and mark the words 
which remind them of Latin. Have 
theses words investigated in a big 
dictionary. Divide this research so 
that one pupil will not have to do it 
all; it works better if several are in- 
volved. 

17) Insist that pupils diagram every 
Ienglish sentence before translating it 
into Latin. ‘This practice will not 
only make translating easier; pupils 
will learn the English equivalents for 
Latin terms more quickly. In addi- 
tion, it will put the English faculty 
on your side, because you are help 
ing them with their own courses. As 
a result, they wall drop words, now 
and again, about how valuable Latin 
Is, ; 

18) Insist that every lesson be 
learned and understood. Go slowly at 
first. The last half of the class period 
may well be given to preparation of 
the next day’s lesson. Answer ques 
tions freely; take up the papers at 
the end of the period, In this Way 
the teacher can see at a glance what 
is done daily—and can prevent copy 
ing. Progress will be slower but surer. 

ig) Let pupils study their lessons 
together, under supervision. ‘They 
will ask each other questions they 
hesitate to ask the teacher for fear of 
appearing “dumb.” 


20) Have pride in the class vour 
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self. Praise freely any effort that is 
made to get work done well. These 
things are catching and the pupils 
like to feel that they are good. 
eS 0e 65L 
SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN: WORKSHOPS 


The following announcements of 
summer study opportunities for teach- 
ers of the classics have been received 
in time for inclusion in this issue. In- 
quiries about courses in colleges and 
universities not included here should 
be addressed to those institutions. 

American Classical League—Latin 
Institute, June 23-25, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. For the prelimin- 
ary program see the April issue. A 
registration blank will be found on 
page 96 of this issue. 

American Academy in Rome—July 
2-August 12: A comprehensive course, 
on the graduate level, in Rome civil- 
ization from the origins to Constan- 
tine, based on the study of the sur- 
viving monuments in and = around 
Rome (Bovie). For details address 
the American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Vergilian Society of America — 
Summer School in Italy, three sep- 
arate sessions, July 15-26, July 29- 
: guidance 
and lectures at the major classical 
sites in the Naples area (McKay and 
Murphy). Classical Tour, July 1- 
\ugust 8: Cumae and the Naples area, 
Southern Italy and Sicily, the Rome 
area (Murphy and McKay). For de- 
tails address Professor Alexander G. 
McKay, McMaster University, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Can. (Summer School), 
or Professor Charles T. Murphy, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio (Clas- 
sical Tour). 

California, 
eley )—June 20-July 29: 
Latin (Bundy); Greek 
(Rabinowitz); The 
(Rabinowitz ). 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.)—June 27-August = 5: Special 
Methods in the Teaching of High 
School Latin; Readings from Classical 
Literature (Rexine). 

Colorado, University of (Boulder ) 

First term, June 20-July 22: 


\ugust 9, August 


21-31: 


( Berk- 
Elementary 
Tragedy 

My ths 


Univ ersity of 


Classic 


Greek 
Mythology (Barnes); Athenian Em- 
pire and Greek Democracy (Hough); 
Greek Tragedy (Willis); Xenophon 
(Willis); Petronius (Barnes). Second 
term, July 25-August 26: Roman 
Empire (Willis); Greek and Roman 
Comedy (Barnes); Cicero’s Letters 
(Willis); Special Problems in Lucre- 
tius ( Barnes). 

Connecticut, University of (Storrs) 

Workshop in_ the 


Teaching of 
Latin, July 5-22: 


Informal discussion 
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of methods, materials, and special 
problems; lectures on methods of 
linguistic analysis; preparation of ma- 
terials for use with the direct ap- 
proach; use of audio-visual materials, 
practice in a fully equipped language 
laboratory. July 22-August 12: Gradu- 
ate course in Roman Satire. 

Duquesne University (Pittsburgh, 
Pa. )—June 13-August &: 
Latin (Bushinski). Regular session, 
June 27-August 5: Graduate level— 
Latin Prose Composition (Gallagher ); 
Classical Latin Poetry (McCulloch); 
Classical Antiquities (McCulloch). 

Fordham University (New York, 
N. Y¥.)—July s-August 12: Greek 
Lyric Poetry (Robinson); Funda- 
mentals of Greek (Brady); Vergil’s 
Eclogues and Georgics (Byrne); Ro- 
man Elegiac Poetry  (Musurillo). 
Also undergraduate courses in Cic- 
Speeches, Vergil’s 
and Horace’ Odes. 

Georgetown University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.)—Special Program on the 
Teaching of Latin, June 15-July 23: 
Demonstration Class in Beginning 
Latin (Yumont); Evaluation Seminar; 
Latin Structure (Austin); and a 
choice of Methodology ( Mueller Re 
General Linguistics (Harrell), or 
Phonetics and Phonemics (Harrell); 
guest lecturers (Sweet and others). 

Gettysburg College (Gettsyburg, 
Pa.)—June &-July 15: Vergil (for 
students with two vears of Latin) 
(Glenn); Intermediate or Advanced 
Greek, according to demand (Shaf- 
fer); Greek Literature in’ English 
(Shaffer ). 

Hunter College of the City of 
New York—July 1-August 12: In- 
tensive Course in Beginning Latin 
(Merkel); Intensive Course in Be- 
ginning Greek (DeGraff); Greek and 
Roman Literature in’ Translation 
(Wilson s 

Illinois, University of (Urbana) 
June 20-August 13: Readings in 
Greek Literature (Palmer); Readings 
in Latin Literature (Palmer); Vergil 
(Heller). 


Elementary 


ero’s Eclogues, 


Immaculate Heart College (Holly- 
wood, Calif.)—June 28-August 5: 
Early Roman Comedy, Latin Com- 
position (Infield). 

Indiana University (Bloomington ) 

Short course, June 18-July 8: The 
Latin Workshop, allowing a choice 
of three of the following groups: 
Roman Archaeology (Ramage); The 
Handwriting of Latin (Ramage); 
Ihe Teaching of Latin in the Soviet 
Union (Graham); The Great Range 
of Latin (Graham); The Teaching 
of Latin Poetry (Pratt). Regular ses- 
sion (may be combined with the 
Workshop), June 18-August 12: Ro- 
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man Satire (Schuman); The Archae- 
ology of Greece (Ramage); Super- 
vised Reading Program in Latin. 

lowa, State University of (lowa 
City )—June 14-August 10: Elemen- 
tary New Testament Greek (Butts); 
Major Readings in Greek (Staff); 
Special Assignments in Greek (Staff ); 
Greek Thesis (Staff); Special Latin 
Review (Butts); Livy's History 
(Butts); Roman Satire (Nybakken),; 
Major Readings in Latin (Staff); Lu- 
cretius (Uhlfelder),; Special Assign- 
ments in Latin (Staff); Greek and 
Roman Civilization (Butts); Scientific 
and Medical Greek and Latin (Ny- 
bakken); Classical Mythology (Uhl- 
felder). 

Kentucky, University of (Lexing- 
ton)—Short session, June 13-July 9: 
Methods, Greek Civilization (Staff); 
Demonstration Class in Beginning 
High-School Latin (Carr), Demon- 
stration Class in Beginning Elemen- 
tary -School Latin (Carr). 
session, June 13-August 5: Advanced 
Latin Reading (Staff); Beginning 
Greek (Skiles); Advanced Greek 
Reading (Skiles); Greek Civilization 
(Staff); Teaching of High-School 
Latin (Skiles); Research in Teaching 
Latin and Greek (Skiles); Refresher 
Courses in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil 
tor Teachers (Skiles); Greek Myth- 
ology (Staff). , 

Loyola University (Chicago, III. )- 

June 27-August 5: Elementary Greek 
(full year 
Graduate Work in 
berger ); Tacitus’ 
( Kaiser oe St. 
God (Tracy); Tusculan 
Disputations (Abel); Graduate Work 
in Lucretius (Kaiser); Graduate Sem- 
inar in Roman Satire (Abel). 


Regular 


course) = ( Prendergast ae 
Plato (Nurn- 
Minor Works 
Augustine’s City of 
Cicero’s 


Marquette University (Milwaukee, 
Wis. )—Institute on the Teaching of 
Latin, June 13-17: The Natural 
Method Explained and Demonstrated 
(Most, Ganss ). Regular session, June 
22-July 31: Cicero’s Orations against 
Catiline; Vergil’s Aeneid 1-6 (Me- 
Evoy); upper division college and 
graduate level — Christian — Latin 
(Ganss); Vergil’s Aeneid (Arnold), 
Roman Comedy (Griffin). 

Michigan, University of (Ann 
Arbor )—June 20-August 12: Ad- 
vanced Placement Latin Institute and 
Seminar—Problems in the 
of Advanced 
Placement 


Teaching 
Latin and Advanced 
(Levy, Scanlan); Intro- 
duction to Greek Archaeology (I lop 
kins); Review Greek (Hanson); In- 
termediate Greek (Pearl); Homer's 
Odyssey (Cunningham), 
Latin (Dickerman); ‘Teaching — of 
Latin (Sweet); Letters 
(Hanson); Teachers’ Course in Ver- 


Intensive 


Cicero's 
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gil (Sweet); Lucretius (Seligson), 
Livy (Levy); Grek Mythology 
(Pearl); Ancient Licerary Criticism 
(Cunningham). 

Mount Mary College (Milwaukee, 
Wis.)—June 28-August 4: Vergil’s 
Aeneid (Sister M. Austin); Lyric Po- 
etry (Sister M. Dorothea); Roman 
Philosophical Writers (Sister M. 
Isaac Jogues). 

Mundelein College (Chicago, Ill.) 
—June 22-July 29: Horace 
(Sister M. Donald). 

North Carolina, University — of 
(Chapel Hill)—First term, June 9- 
July 19: Graduate level—Greek His- 
torians, Herodotus (Epps); Vergil 
(Suskin); Prose Writings of the Em- 
pire, Quintilian (Henderson). Un- 
dergraduate level—Greek Dramatic 
Literature in’ English (Henderson), 
Latin Literature in English (Suskin), 
Elementary Latin (Staff); Cicero 
(Staff). Second term, July 20-August 
27: Graduate level—Cicero, Philo- 
sophical Works (Suskin); Juvenal 
(Suskin). Undergraduate _ level 
Archaeology and the Bible (Har- 
land); Greek Art (Harland); Ele- 
mentary Latin (Staff); Vergil (Staff). 

Notre Dame, University of (Notre 
Dame, Ind.)—June 17-August 2 
Early Christian Latin (Mohrmann), 


Satires 


Advanced Classical Latin (Marique), 


Advanced Classical Greek  (Mari- 
que); Early Christian Latin, Practical 
Lessons (Mohrmann ); Beginners’ Clas- 
sical Greek (Bouman). 

Ohio State University (Columbus ) 

June 20-August 26: Special Under 
graduate Program—Grammatical Re- 
view, Summer Lecture Series, Sallust 
on Catiline, Livy on Hannibal, Ovid's 
Vetamorphoses; Greek Literature in 
English. Also full graduate offerings 
(Forbes and others). 

Ohio University (Athens )—June 
13-July 15: Special work in’ Latin 
(language, literature, or antiquities ) 
for graduates and advanced under 
graduates (Murphy ). 

Oklahoma, University of (Nor 
inan)—June 3-August “9: Classical 
My thology (Reeves); Greek Litera 
ture in English (Nolan); Vergil for 
Teachers (Reeves and Nolan). 

Pacific, College of the (Stockton, 
Calif.) —June 21-July 22: Review of 
Latin Fundamentals (Smutny ); Latin 
Prose Composition (Smutny); Cic- 
Orations (Berry); Advanced 
Latin Reading—Ovid (1 rapp); Greek 
and Latin Literature in 
(Trapp). 


ere »’s 
Translation 


Pennsylvania, University of (Phila 
delphia)—June 27-August 5: Intro 
duction to Greek (one year in six 
weeks ) (Jameson); — Intermediate 


Latin (Babcock); Selected Readings 
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from Latin Prose and Poetry 
cock ). 
Pittsburgh, 


(Bab 


University of  (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.)—June 27- August 5: Clas 
sical My thology : Medieval 
Latin Epigraphy (Young). 

St. Bonaventure University (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.)—July 5-August 
11: Latin Satire (Connors); Introduc- 
tion to Palaeography (Mohan); Lit- 
erature of the Empire (Haran); Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid (Mueller); Latin Prose 
Composition (Mueller); Roman Civ- 
ilization (Wallace); Homer's J/liad 
(Wallace }e 

Saint Louis University (Saint Louis, 
Mo.) - Second Latin Workshop, 
June 13-17: “Emphasis on Method” 
(teaching Latin in high school) (Staff 
and guest lecturers). Regular session, 
June 27-July 29: Greek Art (Hei 
thaus); Graduate Reading Course in 
Classical Antiquities (Staff); Special 
Study in Greek (Staff); Plato's 
Protagoras and Gorgias (Korfmach- 
er); Intensive Review of Intermedi 
ate Latin (Hunleth and Haworth); 
Cicero’s De amicitia and De senec 
tute (Cruentner ); 


Latin; 


Plautus and Ter- 
ence (Finch); Vergil’s Aeneid (orf 
macher ); Latin Majors 
(Finch); Graduate Reading Course 
in Linguistics (Staff). 
Sr. Olaf 

Minn. )—June 
Mythology; Latin 


Greek for 


( Northfield, 
13-July 15: Classical 


Teachers’ Work 


( ollege 


shop. 

Saint Rose, College of (Albany, N. 
Y.)—June 27-August 6 Intermediate 
Latin—Livy; Horace’ Odes and Ep 
odes (Sister M. Vianney ). 

I exas, f (Austin) 
Ciraduate level 
Theocritus (Hitt); Greek Historical 
Grammar (Puhvel); Latin Pastoral 
Poetry (Leon); Ciceronian Oratory 
(Leon); Direction of M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses. | ndergraduate level 
Latin 


University of 
June 13-August 17 


Issen 
tials of Grammar (refresher 
Cicero and Ovid (sopho 
more lev el B Vergil’s Ae He id (sopho 
more level). 


course ); 


Tufts University (Medford, Mass. ) 

New England W orkshop, June 27 
July 15: The Teaching of First-Year 
Latin (Colby); The Teaching of Sec 
ond-Year Latin (Spencer); The 
Teaching of Third- and Fourth-Year 
Latin (Marcellino ); Classical Mythol 
ogy for Latin Teachers (Wolverton); 
guest lecturers (Hammond, Marshall, 
Palmer). July Latin 


i8-August 5 
Readings. 


\W ashington, University of (Seat 
tle)—June 20-July 20: Intensive be 
ginning courses in Latin and Greek; 
advanced course in) Roman epic; 
supervised study and graduate read 


ing courses in Greek and Latin; class 
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materials for 

background 
teaching — high-school 
Caesar; Greek and Roman Drama 
(McDiarmid, Grummel, Rosenmeyer, 
Pascal, Read). 

Weslevan University (Middletown, 
Conn.)—Graduate Summer School 
for Teachers, July 5-August 19: 
Drama and Its Influences 
(Conklin); Latin Literature and Its 
Influence in English Literature (Mc- 
Culloh); Humanities (McCulloh, 
laraba); The Western Tradition 
(Golob, Herbst). 

Western Maryland College (West 
minster )—Latin Workshop, June 27- 
July 15: Latin Language, Art and 
Mythology; Classroom Methods and 
Management, Audio-Visual Aids (W. 
Ridington, Forbes, KF. Ridington); 
guest lecturers (H. Benario, J. Ben 
ario, Isanogle, Young); field trip to 
the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, 
exhibition of teaching materials. July 
i8-August 3: Latin Readings. 

Western Michigan University (Ial- 
Mythol- 


room methods and 
teachers, supplementary 


material for 


Creek 


amazoo )—June 20-July 29: 
ogy (Giedeman). 

William and = Mary, College of 
(Williamsburg, Va.)—June  13-July 
22: Elementary Greek (Ryan). July 
s-August 12 
(Rvan). 
Wisconsin, University of (Madi- 
son)—Latin Workshop, June 20-July 
8 (three weeks) or June 20-July 29 
(six weeks) or June 20-August 12 
(eight Latin 
(Weightman); Advanced Problems 
in Teaching Latin | and IV (Bock, 
Mackendrick); A New Approach to 
Cicero (Mackendrick); Classical 
Mythology (Agard); Directed Read- 
ing in Greek and Latin (Howe). 


Greek Civilization 


, 


weeks): Laboratory 


eiheesie 
VERSE-\WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 
CouiLece Division 


First Pract 


IMMURMURAT 
By Joun Auten Boyp 
Western Kentucky State College 
(Miss Sibyl! Stonecipher, teacher) 
Dig a hole and place within 
The words not meant for men. 
W hisper softly, oh, so low, 
Into that timeless hole. 
Beware the grasses, roots, and trees, 
They thrive on words like bees 
Phat with an inner power leave 
Their queen to buzz, to weave 
\mong the painted blossoms sweet 
To find a secret honey keep, 
And back again W ith richest food 
To store within and move 
\long with dancing sound to tell 
The world just what befell 
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A hapless king who dared defy 
The watchful gods on high. 
Dig a hole and place within 
The words not meant for men. 
Soon there sounds from ages past 
Ihe dreaded secret, “Oh, alas! 
King Midas has the ears of an ass!” 


HonoraBLe MENTION 
Honorable mention has been 
awarded to “April in Thrace,” by 
Francis Gordon Glasco, S. J., of St. 
Charles College, Grand Coteau, La. 
(Rev. Paul Callens, S.J., teacher). 


Hicu-Scuoor Division 


First PLact 


ROMULUS RECALLS 


By Diane Corrietp 
Great Neck (N.Y.) North Senior High School 
(Mrs. Frances K. Johnson, teacher) 
Beside my chair an empty chair 
For one who never shall sit there, 
For he is dead, and by my hand— 
My brother! 


A scepter rests upon the chair, 
And it is | who put it there, 

To show with me he rules the land 
My brother! 


Once, we were babes with carefree 
hearts, 

Who laughed our laughs and played 
our parts, 

But we grew up one day and saw 

The world. 


We wished to build, by 
bank, 

\ city that would one day rank 

With cities that were best in all 

The world. 


Tiber’s 


Burt fight we did, as fight we must, 
And then into his heart | thrust 

\ knife that snuffed the dear life of 
My brother. 


And now | sit upon a throne 

\nd rule this land as king of Rome, 
But tears within my eves recall 

My brother. 


These lands, these fields Pd gladly 
scorn 

If somehow he could be reborn 

And sit beside me once again 

My brother! 


Honorasete MENTION 
Honorable mention has been 
awarded to the poems printed below 
and also to “An Ode to Venus,” by 
Elaine Carson, Okmulgee (Okla.) 
High School (Mrs. Hazel Hay ley, 
teacher); “Daphne and Apollo,” by 
Jeraldine Dickson, Senior High 
School, Red Bank, N. J. (Miss Mary 
M. Rice, teacher); “Cleopatra,” by 
Klaine Gagne, South Hadley High 
School, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
(Mrs. Anna k. Donnelly, teacher); 
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“Hymn to Diana,” by Beryl Gilfix, 
Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Mass. (Mr. George 
teacher); “The Beggar,” 
McNeese, Roosevelt 
Seattle, Wash. (Miss Gail Ingle, 
teacher); and “Proud Dido,” by 
Christine A. Wendt, Saginaw (Mich. ) 
High School (Mrs. Margaret Tenney, 
teacher ). 


Bresnahan, 
by Eldon 
I ligh School, 


CREATION 
By ANTHONY WILLARD 
Classical High School, Providence, R. I 
(Miss Dorothy Slocum, teacher) 
Upon the sea of Nothing drifted All, 
And yet the sea of Nothing was 
therein, 
For everything and nothing were as 
one, 
Inseparable one and none and all. 
The Chaos, mighty essence of the 
real, 
Containing all the real, but in one 
form, 
A form 
form, 
which 
Night. 
But slowly, with a cracking as of 
shell, 
The Night was split, a gleam of light 
shone forth, 
And, growing, bit by bit dissolved 
the Night. 
The Chaos shrank 
depths, 


amorphous, non-existent 


Upon floated 


all-enclosing 


away into the 


And cowered there, awaiting what 
would come. 

The Light, a soft and FOSs\ light, rook 
shape, 

A shape, a thing which never had 
been known, 

\ misty shape, the radiating light, 


And Chaos trembled, gazing on his 
doom. 


Above stood Eros, grasping torch 
and bow, 

Beholding with a smile the skulking 
Mass, 

And, laughing to the uncreated skies, 

He shot. Behold the world! 


POMPEI BY NIGHT 
By KAREN Evans 

St. Agnes Episcopal School, Alexandria, Va 

(Miss Marjorie Minster, teacher) 
Houses empty, stark and staring, 
Moonlight down upon them glaring, 
And each nook and cranny wearing 
Dust and dark of past and night. 


Every building tells a story, 

Tells a tale of long-past glory, 
Tells of holocaust most gory, 
Tells of how it lived and died. 


In sad silence sits the roadway, 

In the shadow lies the byway, 

In the moonlight runs the highway 
Where the Romans came and went. 


t 





Tales of horror could you tell us, 
Ancient buildings that surround us. 
Every stone impresses on us 

What passed here so long ago. 


You could speak of the volcano, 
Of the smoke, of the inferno, 
Of the blazing bright inferno 
Burning down the mountain side. 


Burning down the evil mountain 

Came the lava; like a fountain 

Death came pouring from that 
mountain, 

Death to rich and poor alike. 


Now the echoes of that horror, 
Now the screams of pain and terror 
Fill my ears, and on the morrow 

| will quit this dismal place. 


WINTER 
By Diane Wist 
Senior High School, Red Bank, N. J 
(Miss Mary M. Rice, teacher) 
The cold brisk wind ts blowing, 
The trees are stark and bare, 
The ground is frozen hard and stiff, 
But Ceres doesn’t care. 


‘Tis winter! Life is sleeping, 
The plants no blossoms bear, 
The birds can find no grain to eat, 
But Ceres doesn’t care. 


Her thoughts are on the Underworld; 
Proserpina is there. 

The earth is dark and dreary, 
But Ceres doesn’t care. 


When all the world is blooming, 
Without a want or lack, 

You'll know that Ceres cares again; 
Proserpina is back. 


PYGMALION AND 
GALATEA 
By Davin Bouz 
Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Md 
(Miss Hazel M. Bratt, teacher) 
He claimed he hated womankind 
And turned from them in dread. 
He sought perfection in his art 
‘nd worshiped it instead. 
He carved a woman out of stone, 
His idol in despair. 
He gave her gifts of finest silk 
And jewels for her hair. 
But Venus looked into his heart. 
Descending from above, 
The stone she 
flesh, 
And worship into love. 


turned to woman's 


THE CAUSE OF THE 
TROJAN WAR 


By JEANNE LENGSFELDER 
Great Neck (N.Y.) North Senior High School 
(Mrs. Frances K. Johnson, teacher) 


He shamed the hand that fed him, 
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He carried her away, 
While Menelaus journeyed 
To Crete that distant day. 


“Revenge!” cried Menelaus, 
“My wife is gone from me 

To Troy where Paris lured her, 
Across the mighty sea.” 


So Menelaus ranted, 

And Menelaus raved, 

And Menelaus rallied Greece, 
For Helen misbehaved. 


FORLORN 


By ANNE BopMaAN 
St. Agnes Episcopal School, Alexandria, Va 
(Miss Marjorie Minster, teacher) 
Poor Polyphemus had a hole in his 
head. 
Poor Polyphemus might as well be 
dead. 
Deserted by his friends, conquered 
by the foe, 
Poor Polyphemus had a long way to 
go. 
Poor Polyphemus loved nymph 
Galatea. 
Poor Polyphemus shouted, “Manima 
mia, 
She’s teasing me by night and mock- 
ing me by day!” 
Poor Poly phemus never had his way. 
Poor Polyphemus! 
<5 he-eS ia 
KNOW OF AN OPENING? 
The success of the American Clas- 
sical League Teacher Placement 
Service depends upon the extent to 
which _ prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Associate 
Director of the Service Bureau any 
prospective employer whose requests 
for teachers of Latin or Greek they 
themselves are not able to fill. Teach 
ers in the schools or colleges are also 
requested to report any vacancies of 
which they may become aware. Ad- 
dress the American Classical League 
Service Bureau, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or Professor W. L. 
Carr, University of Kentucky, Lex 
ington, Ky. 





BOOK NOTES 








Greek and Latin in Scientific Termi 
nology. By Oscar FE. Nybakken. 
Ames, Iowa: lowa State College 
Press, 195g Pp. xi plus 321. $5.95. 
For several years Professor Nybak 

ken, of the Department of Classics 

at the State University of lowa, has 
been collecting and organizing teach- 
ing material for a course in the no 
menclature of science. The published 
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result is a textbook and reference 
book doctus, Juppiter, et laboriosus. 

The body of the book (pp. 62-223) 
consists of scientific terms 
which are derived or borrowed di- 
rectly from Latin or Greek. Of these 
terms 4265 are of Latin origin and 
6944 are of Greek origin. 

The Latin-derived terms are listed 
in alphabetical order under 1) each 
of 39 Latin prefixes, 2) each of 16 
Latin suffixes, 3) each of 15 Latin 
numerals, and 4) each of 725 Latin 
source words under the | 
“General Latin Vocabulary.” 


11,209 


reading 


The Greek-derived terms are sim 
ilarly listed under 1) each of 32 
Greek prefixes, 2) each of 12 Greek 
suffixes, 3) each of 15 Greek num- 
erals, and 4) each of &85 Greek 
source under the 
“General Greek Vocabulary.” 

The content of 


words heading 
pages 1-61 1s de 
signed to prepare the teacher or stu 
dent to make intelligent use of these 
Latin and Greek lists. Pages 224-230, 
immediately following the lists, deal 
with “Word Elements Frequently 
Confused,” e.g., bi- and bio-. 
231-242 deal =ewith =“Compound 
Words,” pages 243-248 with “Pro 
nunciation,” pages 249-263 with “Syn 
onymy” (eg., Greek adén: Latin 
glandula: English “gland”), pages 
264-274 with “Shortening of Words” 
(e.g., “urinalysis” for “urinanalysis” ) 
and “Malformations and Misnomers,” 
pages 275-279 with “Hybrid Words,” 
pages 280-286 with “Eponyms,” and 
pages 287-307 with “Codes and Rules 
of Scientific Nomenclature.” 


Pages 


Pages 308-313 are devoted to what 
would seem to be an exhaustive bibli 
ography and 
index. 


pages 31§-32t to an 
Anyone who has” prepared — for 
publication material at all comparable 
to these lists will not be surprised 
to find here a good many misprints 
and an occasional lapsus memoriac 
English “lethal,” for example, is not 
derived from Greek /éthe, as is in 
dicated on page 182. And one may 
hazard a guess that the author’s lov 
ing memory of Horace, Odes 
tricked him into writing pereniius 
on page 6 for perennis. On the other 
hand most Latinists will be surprised 
to find on page 31 the sound of Latin 
short a equated with the sound of 


English “a” in “at” 


3.30.1, 


and the sound of 
Latin short o equated with the sound 
of English “o” in “on, 


This book wall prove to be a veri 
table thesaurus for teachers of the 
classics as well as for teachers and 


students of — the medicine 


SscIENnces 
and biology in particular. 


W. 
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Plato's Phaedo. Translated with In- 
troduction, Notes and Appendices 
by R. S. Bluck. (“The Library of 

Liberal Arts,” 110). New York: 

The Liberal Arts Press, 1959. Pp. 

x plus 208. Paper, $1.25. 

Plato’s Theaetretus. Translated with a 
running commentary by F. M. 
Cornford. (“The Library of Lib- 
eral Arts,” tos.) New York: The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1959. Pp. x plus 
163. Paper, $1.00. 

Plato’s Timaeus. Translated by F. M. 
Cornford and reprinted from his 
work, Plato's Cosmology. KF dited 
by QO. Piest. (“The Library of 
Liberal Arts,” 106.) New York: 
Phe Liberal Arts Press, 1959. Pp 
XXVI plus 117. Paper, RS¢. 

The salient feature of these inex 
pensive reprints is that the dialogues 
are conveniently divided into sec 
tions, each with a brief introduction 
and =orunning = commentary. This 
method, borrowed from Wicksteed’s 
Loeb translation of Aristotle’s Phys- 
ics and popularized by Cornford in 
his edition of Plato’s Republic, pre 
sents the reader with a= series” of 
lectures on the text. “An interpolated 
commentary,” as Cornford states in 
the preface to his Theaetetus (p. v1), 
“giving the reader the information 
he needs when and where he needs 
it, may be preferred to the usual 
plan of stowing away much informa 
tion in an introduction at the be 
ginning and notes at the end.” Many 
readers will agree with the reviewer 
in applauding Cornford’s next. state 
ment: “It is not clear why we should 
be forced to read a book in three 
places at once.” For dialogues as dif 
ficult as these, this method is more 
than useful, it is, in fact, indispens 
able for all but the expert. 

These editions are not. directed 
student — of 
Plato's language, though there are a 
number of helpful comments on the 
Phaedo and the Theaetetus, but 
rather toward the student of Plato’s 
thought. The 


primarily toward — the 


{ translators definitely 
fulfill their aim) of presenting the 
argument as clearly as possible, burt, 
since they interpolate their commen 
tary amidst sections of the text, one 
does not read the dialogues as a 
whole and consequently misses much 
of their beauty. This loss is particu 
larly evident in the Phaedo. Vhe edi- 
tion of the Tiwaeus has fewer inter 
ruptions for commentary, and the 
notes have been abridged from Corn 
ford’s larger edition, published under 
the title of Plato's Cosmology. 

In general, the editors tend to be 
conservative: thus, for example, Corn- 
ford carefully 


disposes of Tavlor’s 
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extravagant theory that the Timaeus 
represents the view not of Platd but 
of a fifth-century Pythagorean. The 
editors, moreover, refuse to succumb 
to the temptation to read Christianity 
or Hegelianism or Whiteheadianism 
into these dialogues. 

Novel interpretations are few, but 
these are cogently presented and 
should be noted: 1) Bluck, in a spe- 
cial appendix on by potheseis and lo- 
goal in Phaedo ggD $f. concludes that 
the former are provisional notions of 
Forms and the latter are definitions 
regarded as causes; 2) Bluck, in an- 
other appendix, defends Plato's final 
proof of the soul's indestructibility; 
3) Cornford, in his commentary on 
the Theaetetus (p. 106), explains the 
almost complete exclusion of the 
Forms from this dialogue, dealing as 
it does with Plato’s theory of knowl- 
edge, as due to his eagerness to show 
that perception is not knowledge, for 
there is no knowledge without the 
Forms. 


literal and 
scrupulously accurate and thus mark 
a distinct improvement over the Loeb 
versions and, of course, over Jow ett. 


The translations are 


They read easily, however, and are 
particularly effective in conveying 
the force of the particles and even, 
particularly in the case of Bluck’s 
Phaedo, something of the sparkle of 
the Greek prose. 

Louis H. Feldman 


Greek Literature for the Modern 
Reader. By H. C. Baldry. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1959. Pp. ix plus 321. ) 


d1.9O5. 


Paperback, 


Within its brief compass, this in- 
troduction to classical Greek litera- 
ture from Homer through Theocritus 
by the Professor of Classics in the 
University of Cape Town does more 
than give the salient facts. It attempts 
to make this literature intelligible to 
the modern reader by discussing not 
merely what the Greeks wrote, but 
also why and how—in other words, 
by “studying [the various forms of 
Greek literature] against the histori- 
cal background in which they arose” 
(p. viii). ’ 


The thorough application 
of this 


approach, combined — with 
judicious selection, abundant illustra- 
tion, and vivid and lucid presentation, 
fully accomplishes the purpose of the 
book: “to increase the reader’s com- 
prehension and enjoyment of Greek 
literature” (p. ix). 

There are the usual chapters on 
historical background, on epic, choral, 
and lyric poetry, on the drama, on 
history, on philosophy, and on the 
Hellenistic period, the pre-Socratics, 
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the Sophists, and the orators are dealt 
with more briefly. In addition, Chap- 
ter Il, “Some Questions Answered,” 
clears the air by underlining the dif- 
ferences between then and now. in 
such matters as the creation and 
transmission of literature and the role 
of religion in life and letters. 

Particularly successful in recreating 
the ancient atmosphere are the chap- 
ters on the epic, the drama, and _ phi- 
losophy; least rewarding are those 
on choral and lyric poetry. The 
former fails to convince the = un- 
trained reader of the greatness of, 
say, Pindar, the latter suffers, perhaps 
unavoidably, from fragmentation. 

The author writes for those “who 
know no Greek and have little ac 
quaintance with ancient history, but 
who nevertheless derive enjoyment 
and satisfaction from the many. ex- 
cellent translations of Greek authors 
now available in English” (p. vil). 
It may be his conception of this 
public that accounts for the one jar- 
ring note, the presence of repeated 
and uncalled-for apologies: “The 
modern reader finds many Greek 
authors frigid, stilted, remote” (p. 
47); “boring to the modern reader” 
(p. 151); “ as literature {the ora- 
tors| are dead” (p. 227). In addition 
to being questionable, such “admis- 
sions,” seemingly a concession to 
contemporary prejudice, are more 
likely to antagonize than to mollify 
the captious critic. 

This book was first’ printed in 
I ngland in gst, ina hardcoy er edi- 
tion. It is a pleasure to welcome it to 
America in its present, less expensive, 
vet very attractive, form. 

-K. G. 
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NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the mails 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
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items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage ‘ 
The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
The Service Bureau calls to your 
attention the following seasonal ma- 
terial. 


MAY DAY OR SPRING FESTIVALS 
Vimeograph 
592. Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 
Vimeograph 
687. Suggestions for Latin Week with 
a list of items suitable for ex- 
hibits. 15¢ 
Badge 
\ circular badge 4 inches in di- 
ameter perforated for pin or ribbon. 
Carries a picture of the Pantheon and 
the words “Latin Week.” Colors, 
purple and gold. 3¢ each in quantities 
of 10 or more. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GIFTS AND AWARDS 
Certificate of Award 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
“Magna cum Laude,” with space for 
the pupil’s mame beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 

Junior Classical League Award Key 

\ specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. This 
award key is intended as a mark of 
recognition for high scholastic stand- 
ing and for meritorious service to 
the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher's signature, $2.20. 


rHE LATIN CLUB 

P-12. The Latin Club (Eighth edi- 
tion). By Lillian B. Lawler. A 
“must” for sponsors of Latin 

Clubs or Junior Classical Leagues. 


S1.00.7 


JCL CHARM 

\ new Junior Classical League charm 
is available. This has the same de 
sign as the pin on the front, with 
the back highly polished. The 
loop is 


die-cast for strength. 


s¢ 


PLACE CARDS 

Cardboard cut-outs of a Roman 
lamp and chariot. Printed in red, 
black, and yellow, and die-cut for 
easy assembling. Flat sheets with one 
chariot and one lamp on a sheet. 13 
sheets for $1.00; 25 sheets for $1.75; 


50 sheets for $3.00. 


CLASSICAL 


BOOKPLATES 

1A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 

2. Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 


for $1.75. 


REVISED MIMEOGRAPH 

662.A List of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Revised 1960 by W. L. Carr. 25¢ 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
Pamphlets 

P-10. A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 
\ids—Supplement. A supplement 
to the W. M. Seaman catalogue, 
consisting of a list of additions 
and corrections from the articles 
by Professor .o Hilton Turner in 
the Classical World. (Included 
free with future purchase of the 
catalogue. ) 10¢ 

P-58. The Pleasures of Pedagogy. By 

Paul Mackendrick. Reproduced 
from the Classical Journal for 
February, IOsQg. 10¢ 

P-s5y. Latin: The Basic Language. Re- 
produced) from the Classical 
Journal for May, 1958. A com- 
pilation of testimonials on the 
value of Latin study. 10¢ 

Bulletin 

B-V. Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12. 
From the Curriculum Bulletin 

Series, State Department of Edu 

cation, Hartford, Conn. 25¢ 


NEW PRINTING 
P-41. Mnemosyne and the Muses. By 
Anna P. MacVay. A drama in 


verse. soe 


NEW PAMPHLET ON TEACHING METHODS 
P-61. Latin and Greek 
New Approaches. A summary of 
five presentations of panel mem 


bers at the American Philolog 


leaching 


ical Association meeting in New 
York, Made 
available for distribution by the 
APA Committee on Educational 
Praining Trends. to¢ 


December, IQs. 


VISUAL AIDS 

10. A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 
\ids. By William M. Seaman. 
The following general headings 
show the scope of the items in 
cluded: Films, Film-Strips, Slides, 
Stereo Slides, Other Visual Ma 
terials, Pictures, Maps and Charts, 
Models, Objects, Coins, Audio 
Materials. Included is a Direc 
tory of Producers and Distributors 
and a Bibliography. Supplement, 
described above, included at no 
extra Cost. so¢ 
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GUIDANCE PAMPHLE1 

P-54. What About Latin? A guidance 
pamphlet prepared by a special 
committee of the American Phil 
ological Association. Should be 

placed in the hands of every stu 

secondary 

schools. Price, 10¢,; in quantities 


dent adviser in our 
of 10 or more, each s¢. 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH 


NI. The Teaching of 
Subjects in 


Classical 
English, edited by 
Clarence A. Forbes. Contains at 
ticles on nine which 


classical subjects are taught. $1.50 


areas in 


THE GREEK TRADITION IN SCULPTURI 

This is a 142-page pamphlet pre 
pared by Walter R. Agard. This ma 
terial originally appeared as No. 7 in 
a series of studies published by the 
Johns Hopkins Press in 1930 under 
the editorship of David M. Robinson. 
The pamphlet contains 34 full-page 
pictures with descriptive text under 
the following headings: Greek Sculp 
ture, The Sculpture of Rome, The 
Lingering Tradition, The Renais 
sance, Classicism and Neoclassicism, 
The Modern Debt to Greek Sculp 
ture. 75¢ 


tHE WHITE LATIN TES 

The White Latin Test, formerly 
published by the World Book Com 
pany, Is now available from the Sery 
ice Bureau. There are two forms, A 
and B, each of which consists of two 
parts. Part | is a multiple-choice test 
on vocabulary; Part Il is a multiple 
choice test on translating increasingly 
difficult Latin sentences into English. 
There is a scoring key for each form, 
one Manual of Directions is used for 
both forms. Prices: Form A or B, 
1o¢ each; Key for Form A or B, sé; 


Manual, is¢. 


GAMES 

Card Games 
Famous Romans. Based on Roman 
tradition and Accom 


panyving booklet vives directions 


history. 


for five variadons of the game 
May be 
persons D1L.00 

s.Giame of the Latin Verb No. 1 
CGiame of principal parts for all 


played by two to ten 


Latin students, including begin 
ners. 35¢ 

.Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Crame of principal parts for more 
advanced Latin students. 35¢ 
.Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on 

number, and person of the Latin 


voice, mood, tense, 


verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 
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&. Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. 
Similar to No. 3, but more ad 
vanced. 35¢ 
.Sententiac |. A’ Latin sentence 
game which gives practice in the 
use of the various cases, espe- 
cially the accusative (as direct 
object) and the dative (as indirect 
objects). 75¢ 
.Sententiae Il. A’ Latin sentence 
gaine, similar to Sententiae I but 
emphasizing the ablative of means 
and the ablative of 
agent. 75¢ 


personal 


.Sententiae Ill. A Latin sentence 
game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 

2.L-A-T-I-N. A game for group 
drill on a basic Latin vocabulary 
of 120 words. Can be played by 
any number from 2 to 50. Com- 
plete with players’ cards, leader's 
call cards, counters, and direc 
tions for playing. $1.50. 


. Mythites. A game for group drill 


on 30° important characters in 


classical mythology. Can be 
plaved by any number from 2 to 
30. Full directions for playing. 
DST.O0O. 
Vimeographs 

Parva Puella, and thirteen other 
Latin games, including “A Myth- 
ical Baseball Game.” 20¢ 

.Rota. An adaptation of an old 
Roman game. 5¢ 

~Conundrums for the Latin Club. 
1¢ 
\ Banquet of the Gods. A guess- 
Ing contest for pupils who are 
studying mythology. 1o¢ 

3. Dominoes. A conjugation game 
designed to vary drill in’ first- 
vear Latin. 5¢ 
Amusement for Latin Pupils. 5¢ 


Our Latin Verb Town. For group 
drill on Latin verb forms. Di 
rections together with one set of 
printed charts, 15¢. Extra sets of 
charts, ee 2 Stt. 


Supplement 
Fer Latin crossword — puzzles. 


1o¢ (Kev, s¢) 


FREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 

These are mimeographed lists of 
our offerings on specific subjects, 
with their prices. The classified lists 
are sent free on request. 

The classified lists cover the follow- 
ing topics: Caesar, Cicero, First-Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach 
er, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, Mis- 
cellaneous, Pictures (Rome and. the 
Romans; Classical Mythology ), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 


Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
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and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and in 
English, Teaching Methods and 
Pechniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
5th e5 im 
INDEX TO 
VOLUME XXXVII 
I. TITLES 

ACL Committees, 50; ACL-JCL 
College Aw ards, 6; ACL Scholarships 
for Secondary Teachers, 6, Amend- 
ment, An, 87; American Classical 
League—Reports of Officers (Jokn- 
son, Montgomery, Carr, Gries), 7; 
American Classical 
Bureau, 9, 21, 34, 45, 57, 69, 81, 92; 
Ancient Precedent, An = (Sazutiny), 
78: Birthday of Rome, The, 78; Book 
Notes, 11, 19, 32, 44. $7, 07, BO, OU; 
Cabbages, Trees, and Babies (+Mc- 
Cartney), 19; Call for 
Courses, 42; 


League Service 


Summer 
Ax-Men 
Wrongls Axed (Haywood), 54; 
Cause of the Trojan) War, The 
(Lengsfelder), gt; Christianity and 
the Oriental Cults (Wagener), 61, 
sg; Christmas Day, 25; Classics in 
Secondary School, The (Woelsey), 
64; Contest Closing, 38; Conventus 
Lugdunensis de Lingua Latina Viva 
(Beach), 51; Creation (Willard), 90; 
De Verula Calcei’ Habitatrice 
(Schnur), 73; Dixit Seneca, 47; Fail 
to Get Your CJ] or CW?, 15; First 
Flight: Grandma’s (Johnson), 9, For- 
lorn (Bodman), 91; General Meaning 
and Its Place in Syntax (Seligson), 
17; Give THe Orv rLOOK, 26, Golden 
Mean, The (Rewxine), 42; Graecia 
Capta Ferum Victorem Cepit 
But (Leon), 53; Helpful Hints 
(Gould), 87, Helps and Hints (C.F. 
B.), 29; Ides of March, The, 62; Im- 
murmurat (Boyd), go; JCL Activi- 
ties (LaFountain), 31; JCL at St. 
Olaf (LaFountain), 42; JCL Informa- 
tion, 18, 50; JCL. State Chairmen, 18; 


Catiline’s 


JCL. Winners, 2, 87; John Hay Fel- 


lowships, 41; Know of an Opening?, 
43, 55, 66, 80, gt; Labor Improbus 
(Roberty), 28, Latin Institute—1960, 
39, 75; League Citations, 3; Letters 
from Our Readers, 15, 28, 39, 773 
Lourania Miller (Gould), 63; Love 
for the Classics, The (Stolz), 53; Ma- 
terials, 1g; M. Julia Bentley (W.L.C.), 
51; Music for the Classicist (Mar- 
cellino), 37; New Menander, The 
(Yeames), 1; New Staff Member, A, 
1; New Year’s Day, 37; Nihil sub 
Sole Novum ... (L.B.L.,+E.S.McC.), 
45, 69; Non de Vi (Marcellino), 13; 
Notes and Notices, 16, 27, 39, 51, 63, 
7%, No Time for Appeasement 
(Withers), 49, Officers of Classical 
Organizations, 16, Officers of the 
American Classical League, 1959-1960, 


OUTLOOK 


2; Old and the New, The (Wamp- 
ler), 433 Pompeii by Night (Evans), 
go; Progress Report on Teacher Re- 
cruitment (Bock), 6; Pygmalion and 
Galatea (Bolz), 91; Regulations for 
the Seventh National JCL Conven- 
tion (Gould), 77; Report from Ex- 
eter (K.G.), 4; Romulus Recalls 
(Coffield), 90; Scanning is Not 
Enough (Fink), 25; Scholarship Win- 
ners, 2, 86, Speak Up (Urban), 85; 
Special JCL Award, 63; Structural 
Linguistics and High-School Lan- 
guage Teaching (Desberg), 13; Stu- 
dent Scholarships, 41; Sub Arta Vite 
(Warren), 85; Summer Courses and 
Latin Workshops, 88; Summer in 
Rome, A, 14; Summer Scholarships 
for Teachers, 40; Summer Work- 
shops 1959, 15; Teacher Placement 
Service, 15; Those Latin Verb Forms 
in -d- (Carr), 73; Thurifer (Colby), 
61; To Celia (Johnson), 49; Toledo 
Flower Show, The (Burton), 65; 
Variety—The Spice of Latin (Nor- 
ton), 3O; Vergil’s Birthday, +H Verse- 
Writing Contest, 17; Verse-Writing 
Contest Results, go; Want a Teaching 
Position? , 34, 39, 52, 64, 74, 86; Why 
Join the Junior Classical 
(LaFountain), 4, Winter 
gl. 


| eague? 
(Wise), 


Il. CONTRIBUTORS 

Abel, D. H., 15; Beach, G. B., 51; 
Bell, Mrs. C. 1., 40; Bock, Carolyn FE. 
(C.F.B.), 6, 29, 39; Bodman, Anne, 
Ql, Bolz, D.. Or; Boyd, Ne A., go, 
Bratt, Hazel M., 91; Burton, Mrs. P. 
Ei 65: Carr CW .L.C.), 8, 5%, 73. On: 
Coffield, Diane, go; Colby, J. K., 28, 
61, Desberg, D., 13; Evans, Karen, go; 
Feldman, L. H., 92; Fink, R. O., 25; 
Germaine, Sister M., 15; Gould, Belle, 
63, 77,67; Karies, 1K. CK-G.), 2,8. 11, 
19, 32, 33, 44, 56, 69, Bo, 92; Hay- 
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S. (E.S.McC.), 19, 69; Marcellino, R. 
(R.M.), 13, 37, 44, 56, 68; Minster, 
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Urban, R. T., 85; Wagener, A. P., 61, 
79; Wampler, Mrs. H. H., 43; War- 
ren; J. E. Jr. 853; Welty, . Mas. -G., 
16; Wilkins, W. E., Jr., 28; Willard, 
A., 90; Wise, Diane, 91; Withers, A. 
M., 49, 77; Woolsey, a, 
Yeames, H. H., 1, 30. 
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Our Quarter-Century Proven The Fifth New England 
3-Point Latin Program 


a s . 
To Help Stimulate LATIN WORKSHOI 
Your Latin Instruction JUNE 27-JULY 16 


Tufts University 1960 Summer School 
. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION " ‘ 


All papers corrected BY US BY HAND in cooperation with the 


(29th annual series this spring) Classical Association of New England 


2. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY GUEST LECTURERS - EXHIBITS - MUSEUM TRIPS 
Certificates available for students RECREATIONAL FACILITIES - SUMMER THEATER 
Charters available for schools 


(30th year this school year) Staff members include: 


John K. Colby, Phillips Academy; Ralph Marcellino, 
Classical Outlook; Arthur L. Spencer, Reading High 
National Classroom Latin Magazine School; Robert Wolverton, Tufts 

(32nd Volume this school year) 


3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


For complete information write: 
Information obtainable from: 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Professor Van L. Johnson 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 

















At Long Last 


Nationwide Latin Exams and Contests 


in Eleven Areas of Instruction 


Are being made available to 
Latin Teachers 
As a STIMULATION, ANIMATION and VITALIZATION 
For Their Students 
IN ALL OUR NATION’S SCHOOLS 


. In the area of VOCABULARY 6. In the area of DERIVATION 

2. In the area of SYNTAX 7. In the area of MYTHOLOGY 

3. In the area of GRAMMAR 8. In the area of HISTORY 

4. In the area of COMPOSITION 9. In the area of LATIN TRANSLATION 

. In the area of SCANSION 10. In the area of ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

11. Annual General Over-all Nationwide Latin Examination 

All above Examinations-Contests are designed to fill a long-desired need for Latin 
teachers and their students. Because of our nationwide percentile chart, teachers may 
have the opportunity to compare their students’ knowledge with that of others throughout 
our nation. Students may win varied awards, i.e. placques, cups, trophies, medals, medal- 
lions, achievement certificates for obtaining certain percentiles. Above exams.-contests 
available from the office of: 


METROPOLITAN LATIN AUXILIARIES ASSOCIATES 
F. X. Arley, Dir. and E. Fitzgerald, Asst. Dir. 
B. 23 RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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The American Classical League 


Forty-second Year 


and 


Thirteenth 


Annual Institute 


June 23-25, 1960 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 1960 INSTITUTE 


Valuable and Enlightening Papers and Discussions 


The ideal time and place to meet colleagues from all parts of the nation. 


Oxford is on Ohio Routes 73 and 27. There is frequent bus service from Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Middletown, Hamilton, and Richmond, Indiana. Full accommodations at $7.00 per day. 
Headquarters will be in Hamilton Hall in the South Campus. Appropriate arrangements 
for Catholic Sisters will be provided. Rooms will be available before the Institute begins 
but the first meal will be luncheon on June 23. Partial days and individual meals will be 
charged at nominal and proportionate prices. 


Fill out below and send as soon as possible to the American Classical League, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Name Address 


Institution Expect to arrive 























